THE DEPRESSION, 1930
and, the next year, encouraged by her example, Britain made a
token-payment only. American public opinion was inflamed
and in the following year after that the United States refused
to accept token-payments. The British Government thereupon
made no further payment of any sort, and ingenious articles
were published in extenuation of this default to show that
indirectly America had in effect been paid the whole of the war
debt, and more. But public relations between the two countries
remained strained for some years.
In February 1932 tariffs, which had caused so much contro-
versy in the past ten years, were at last introduced. An Import
Duties Act imposed a 10 per cent duty on all imports except
wheat and meat. This was greeted in the popular Conservative
Press as the long wished for funeral of Free Trade. Philip Snow-
den, however, who had now been made a viscount, attacked
Protection as criminal, and accused the Government of 'gamb-
ling with the vital interests of the country5. When the Ottawa
Agreements, establishing Imperial Preference, were signed.
Lord Snowden and two Liberal leaders, Sir Herbert Samuel
and Sir Archibald Sinclair, resigned from the Government.
Lord Snowden had declared in 1930, on the failure of the
Imperial Conference, that the Dominions wanted Britain to
make all the sacrifices, and J. H. Thomas had called the
Canadian offer of preference 'humbug3. In 1932, Lord Snow-
den, at least, had not changed his mind. Neville Chamberlain,
however, spoke for the National Government, and for most
people in the country, when he declared that Ottawa was 'the
crowning achievement in a year wonderful in endeavour'. Eng-
land was now committed to a policy of planning commerce by
bilateral treaties with other countries. The Ottawa Agreements
were followed by special, 'most-favoured-nation' trade treaties
with the Argentine and the Scandinavian countries.
The Wheat Quota scheme was an instance of the new system of
openly regulated economic production. It laid down that a fixed
percentage of the total amount of wheat consumed in Britain
should be British wheat. This was intended to guarantee the
sale of British farmers' crops. Marketing Boards were also set up
to control the sale and distribution of milk, potatoes, hops, and
pigs. State-control was, in fact, everywhere being extended.
Already there were public utility services, such as the B.B.C.
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